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In  this  issue:    Cycles  in  Cattle  Numbers 


NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1,  BY  CLASSES. 

UNITED  STATES,  1867-1949 
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*  HEIFERS  AND  CALVES  OTHER  THAN  FOR  MILK,  AND  ALL  STEERS  AND  BULLS 

^COWS  2  YEARS  AND  OLDER  OTHER  THAN  FOR  MILK.  +COWS  AND  HEIFERS  2  YEARS  AND  OLDER  KEPT  FOR  MILK 
°DATA  FOR  ALL  CLASSES  NOT  AVAILABLE  BEFORE  1920.      1949  DATA  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  47147     BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Cattle  numbers  In  the  United  States  have  fluctuated  more  or  less  regularly  about 
a  generally  upward  trend.  Various  factors  have  accompan led  the  broad  swings  In  numbers. 
Development  of  new  land  areas  for  farming  and  range  featured  an  expansion  in  the  cattle 
industry,  with  the  Central  Corn  Belt  and  Texas  in  the  lead,  which  brought  total  numbers 
to  60  million  head  in  1890.  Both  world  wars  resulted  in  peak  numbers.  Sometimes,  as 
in  l920-2i,  agricultural  depression  was  the  setting  for  much  selling  of  herds,  often  to 
redeem  loans.  In  the  mid-l930's,  drought  forced  a  cut-back  in  numbers.  Cattle  numbers 
increased  during  I9i^8  for  the  first  time  in  four  years. 
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THE    LIVESTOCK    AND    MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situat5,ori  Board;  March  28^  94^.^ 

SUMMARY 


Total  production  of  pork  and  of  beef,  including  all  noninspected 
produtition,  may  have  been  about  as  large  in  the  January- March  qaarter 
this  year  as  last*    Less  veal,,  lamb  and  mutton  was  produced  this  years 
Cons''jmpticn  of  all  meats  per  capita  -^v^as  close  to  that  oi  last  year^ 

Increased  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  has  contributed  materially  to 
ho?_ding  meat  supplies  n§a.T  194^  levels «    More  steers  were  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspeatlon  in  January  and  February  than  in  the  same  months 
of  any  of  the  last  25  years  except  1947 »    Cattle  weights  have  been  heavy. 
Production  of  steer  beef  in  January  exceeded  that  of  a  year  earlier  by 
10  percent  and  in  February  by  2L  percent. 

The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  has  declined  during  the  last  two 
months,  but  slightly  less  rapidly  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year. 

Meat  production  will  soon  increase  seasonally,  at  probably  a 
faster  rate  than  last  yearo    Consumption  per  capita  in  each  of  the  last 
three  quarters  of  1949         be  about  one-half  pound  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  quarters  of  194^. 

Prices  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  meat  animals  have  strengthened 
since  early  February^    Biggest  gains  have  been  in  prices  of  lambs  and 
feeder  steers*    Lower  grades  of  slaughter  steers  registered  the  next 
largest  gains.    Because  of  a  small  supply,  lanibs  m.ay  hold  a  moderate 
price  advantage  over  other  meat  animals  thD.s  year^ 

Demand  for  stocker  and  feeder  steers  has  been  active.  Prices 
have  been  close  to  those  a  year  ago  and  unusually  high  relative  to 
prices  of  slaughter  steers » 


Errata  -  Statistical  Appendix^,  February  1949 

Table  5*  Page  21.  .Pigs  saved  spring  1927—54,502. 
Table  7«    Page  23*    Pork  (exci.udmg  lard) 

Production  1947—10,601, 
Table  9«    Page  26 o    All  meat  production  excluding, 

lard,  other  wholesale  and  ret^ail, 

March  1947—375. 
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OUTLOOK 

Meat  Production  Nearly  £teadv; 
^nor ea.s_e  Sj;on 

Output  of  neat  held  up  rathsr  v.'ell  in  March,    TJeekly  production 
fron  Federally  inspected  slaughter  averaged  nearly  as  high  in  I'^arch  as 
in  February,     Frequently^  weekly  production  decreases  to  a  seasonal  low 
in  Iv^arch, 

A  large  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  has  contributed  natorially  to  the 
meat  supplies©    More  steers  v;ere  slaughtered  under  Federal'  inspection  in 
January  and  February  tliis  year  than  in  the  s^-7r.e  months  of  any  of  the 
last  25  years  except  1947©    Cattle  weights  have  becii  lieavy©-  Cattle 
slaughtered  under  Fed'sral  inspection  aT3:''ased  about  990  pounds  in  Lfeirch, 
about  25  pounds  heavier  than  in  March  lact  year  and  as  •heaV^''  as  in  any 
March  since  the  early  r920'-s« 

The  number  of  hogs  -slaughtered  has  declined  during  the  last  two 
months,  but  slightly  less  rapidly  than  usual o 

In  the  January-March  quarter^  somevhat  more  beef  and  pork  rrere 
produced  under  Federal  inspection'  than  in  the  same  quarter  last  yearo 
This  increase  my  have  been  about;  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  output 
of  plants  that  do  not  ha'.^e  Federal  inspection.    Total  production  of 
beef  and  porh  (ir.cluding  farm  production)  n-e.y.  have  been  about  the  saiie  . 
as  in  the  first  quarter  of  i943«,' 

Production  of  veal  and  of  lam.b  and  mutton  has  been  consistently 
belov/  last  year,  but  the  difference  is  sii^all  rela"cive  to  production  of 
othor  meats o  Total  output  of  all  meats  for.  January-March  probably  v=a.s 
nearly  as  large  as  a  year  ago©  Meat  consumption  ■_-(or  capita  fo-r  the 
quarter  is  now  indicated  as  ''d thin  I"  pound  of  the  58 d  pouncis  consumed 
in  the  first  quarter  of  ,1948e  , 

Meat  production  will  soon  increase  seasonally,  probably  at  a 
faster-  rate  than  last  year©    In'e-ach:of  the  remaining  quarters  of  194.9^ 
more  meat  probably  v/ill  be  produced  tl": an  in  the  sane  19'1C  periods. 
Consumption  per  capita  in  each  quarter  .may  be  about  one-half  pound 
greater  than  in  the  samie  quarter  of  1948© 

Chief  factors  in  this  outlook  for  a  higher  ievei  of  meat  out- 
pu;t  compared  vith  last  year  are  tlie  increasing  numbers  of  hogs  raised, 
and  the  greater  grain  feeding  of  cattle,    A  few  hogs  fron  the  fall  pig 
crop  .of  1,948  have  already  appeared  on  mrkets^  and  the  ::iarketings  of 
these  hogs  m 11 . incr eas e  fast  during  April,    Since  the  pig  .crop  last 
fall  v;p.s  8  percent  larger  Than  th<;  fall  crop  ^f  1947^  more  "hogs  v.-ill 
be  slaughtered  and  more  pork  produced  this  spring  and  summer  than  a  year 
ago©    The  higher  level  of  pork  supplies  ^dll  continue  throughout  the 
year,  since  the  spring  pig  crop  this  year  is  -expected  to  be  much 
larger  than  the  spring  crop  of  1948,     Last  December  farmers  reported 
their  intentions  to  have  14  percent  more  soY.rs  farrowing  this  spring  than 
they  had  a  year  ago. 

About  370  thousand  m.ore  cattle  and  calves  were  on  farms  and 
ranches  January  1  this  year  than  last.    The  increase  is  fully  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  number  on  feed,  whichv:n.s  a.  r  ocor  do    Many  of  the 


cattle  on  feed  in  January  have  already  been  marketed,  but  movements  of 
feeder  cattle  indicate  a  continued  high  activity  in  cattle  feeding© 
Slaughter  of  fed  cattle,  and  production  of  the  better  grades  of  beef, 
will  remain  above  last  year  and  \idll  hit  a  seasonal  peak  in  the  late 
spring. 

Numbers  of  cattle  on  farms  January  1  exclusive  of  those  on  feed 
ivere  about  as  large  as  a  year  earlier,  halting  a  rather  sharp  downtrend 
that  began  4  years  agOg     Cattle  inventories  this  January  point  to  a  " 
possible  end  this  year  or  next  to  the  two-year  decline  in  beef  outputs 
Since  numbers  arc  well  above  those  before  the  war,  the  level  of  beef 
output  in  the  next  several  years  may  be  a  fifth  or  more  larger  than  its 
prevj'ar  average*  •  If  producers  hold  back  cattle  for  an  expansion  in  herds, 
beef  production  this  year  mil  be  moderately  belov/  1948,     If  they  m.arket 
enough  cattle  to  prevent  a  large  not  addition  to  inventories,  beef  pro- 
duction may  be  not  greatly  different  from  last  year* 

It  is  likely  that  fewer  cattle  that  are  not  grain  fed  vrill  be 
slaughtered  this  year  than  in  1948<,  ospecially  if  demand  for  feeder 
cattle  next  fall  is  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  a  large  movement  of 
grass-fed  animals  to  feedlots  instead  of  to  slaughter*    The  seasonal 
reduction  this  spring  in  slaughter  of  non-grain-fed  cattle  may  be  rather 
large.    At  that  tim.c,   grain-fed  cattle  v.dll  make  up  a  near-record  per- 
centage of  total  cattle  slaughter,  and  a  correspondingly  high  proportion 
of  all  beef  will  be  of  the  better  grades. 

New  Lows  Ahead  for  Lamb 
and  Mutton  Output 

The '  deer  cas  e.  in  numbers  of  stock  sheep  from  49,3  mdllion  January  1, 
1942  to  27*8  million  this  past  January  is  the  sharpest  reduction  in 
numbers  for  a  seven  year  period  ever  rocorded  for  any  kind  of  live- 
stock.   Never  since  records  wore  begun  in  1867  hai'-c  there  been  so  few 
sheep  on  farms  as  now*    The  dovmtrend  in  numbers  continued  in  1948  at 
a  rate  nearly  as  fast  as  that  in  previous  years.     Numbers  of  all  stock 
sheep  were  cut  7*2  percent  in  194S*    For  breeding  ewes,  the  decrease 
was  7*5  per cent a 

Only  4,1  million  sheep  and  lambs  were  on  food  this  January  1* 
As  recently  as  1945,   6,9  million  vrer  e  ^on- f  eed*  ..  .. 

A  smaller  lamb  crop  than  last  year  is  in -prospect  for  1949*  The 
early  lamb  crop  in  the  principal  producing  States  is  dovm.  6  percent* 
The  late  crop  probably  will  be  reduced  because  of  fewer  owes.  Also, 
winter  storms  were  damaging  to  lam.b  crop  prospects  in  several  of  the 
late  States*  .  ; 

In  most  of  the  early  lamb  States,  weather  and  feed  conditions 
have  been  favorable.     In  the  Southeast,  the  number  of  lambs  saved  per 
100  ewes  and  the  proportion  of  ewes  lambing  before  March  1  are  higher 
than  last  year.     In  Texas,  moisture  conditions  appear  .favorable  in  con- 
trast to  the  drought  last  spring,  and  the  smaller  number  of  early  lajnbs 
raised  there  this  year  vrill  be  m.arketed  earlier  and  in  better  finish.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington,  winter  storms  retarded  the  development  of  early 
lambs  and  caused  some  losses,  but  range  feed  has  improved  and  lambs  have 
lately  irad'e  better  progress.    Because  of  dry  cold  v/eather  and  slov/  growth 
of  pasture,  California  lambs  have  progressed  slovdy  and  m.ay  reach  market 
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IXiP  to  the  fevjer  sheep  on  hand  January  1  this  year  than  last  and  the 
fewer  lamhs  likely  to  he  raised  this  year,  lanh  and  mutton  production  through- 
out 19^9  vill  he  less  than  in  19^B.    At  most,  production  this  year  will  he  no 
greater  than  in  the  mid-1920' s.     Consumption  per  person  may  he  below  the  pre- 
vious low  of  U.U  pounds  in  1917. 

Prices  Strengthen  Moderately 

Prices  of  meat  animals  strengthened  moderately  "beginning  ahout  the 
second  week  of  Fehruary.    Prices  of  hogs  have  risen  ahout  ?5l.50  per  100  pounds, 
prices  of  better  grade  steers,  -^2,50  or  more,  and  prices  of  lower  grade  steers, 
about  SU.OO. 

Biggest  gains,  however,  have  been  in  lambs  and  feeder  cattle.  G-ood 
and  Choice  vjooled  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  averaged  S29.I5  the  week  ended 
March  I9,  up  ^6.35  from  their  price  of  ^^22, 80  the  week  of  February  12.  Lamb 
prices  fell  last  fall  but  did  not  follow  hog  and  steer  prices  in  a  prolonged 
decline  through  the  early  winter.     Their  recent  advance  took  them  above  all 
previous  levels  except  that  of  June  and  July  19^^,  ^^^'^  to  vjithin  J^2,60  of 
the  record  set  for  spring  slaughter  lambs  last  July, 

I>aring  the  last  few  years  of  declining  numbers  of  sheep  on  farms  and 
of  lambs  slaughtered,  lamb  prices  did  not  increase  relative  to  prices  of 
cattle  or  hogs.     The  price  rise  this  March  is  the  first  instance  recently  of 
a  material  gain  in  the  price  of  lambs  relative  to  prices  of  other  meat 
animals.    Demand  for  lamb  and  mutton  has  been  more  specialized  and  often  more  . 
stable  than  demand  for  other  meats.     This  characteristic  may  be  a  partial 
explanation  for  the  failure  of  lamb  and  mutton  to  increase  in  price  faster 
than  other  meats  despite  the  contracting  supply,  and  for  its  recent  price 
strength  as  average  meat  prices  have  declined.    Meat  prices  probably  vrill 
remain  below  their  19^2  level,  but  lambs  are  likely  to  hold  a  relative  price 
advantage  over  other  meat  animals. 

Active  Demand  for  Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle 


Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  are  up  from  last  year,  and  prices 
have  risen  materially.    About  21  percent  more  stockers  and  feeders  were 
received  in  8  Corn  Belt  States  in  February  than  a  year  earlier,  and  feeder 
cattle  shipped  from  h  markets  indicate  an  even  greater  increase  in  March. 
According  to  a  break-down  of  shipments  at  those  markets,  biggest  percentage 
increases  in  numbers  have  been  in  steers  weighing  1,000  pounds  or  more,  and 
in  those  of  700-800  pounds.     These  numbers  of  heavy  feeders  reflect  consider- 
able interest  in  short  feeding,  while  those  of  medium  weights  indicate  inten- 
tions of  feeding  for  late  summer  sale. 

The  average  cost  of  stockers and  feeders  at  Kansas  City  rose  from  $19-^0 
the  week  of  February  10  to  o2k,11  the  week  of  March  10.  The  latter  price  v/as 
less  than  $1.00  below  the  price  a  year  ago  and  was  higher  (by  ^0.39)  than  the 
average  price  of  G-ood  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  —  the  first  time  in 
many  years  that  this  has  been  true.  Last  March,  G-ood  steers  at  Chicago  aver- 
aged 31,35  or  5  percent  higher  than  stockers  and  feeders  at  Kansas  City,  and 
the  1937-'-*-l  average  difference  for  March  was  ^1.5^  or  17*5  percent.' 
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In  the  next  few  months  there  will  "be  consideralDle  shipments '  of 
stockers ,  to  pastura  and  .  range  .'    Most  of  these  ; cattle  will  move  later  dn 
the  jear  into  slaughter  as  grass-fat  cattle,  or  into  feedlots  for  grain 
feeding.!    Unless  unf&yora'ble  weather  damages  "pastures  and  r.a:nges  -or  re--. 
■'■  duces  feed  crops,  feed  conditions  will  "be  "better  this  snirmer-  th-i'-  last,  ' 
Stocks  of  feed  grains  are  large  and  prices  considerably  lower  tnan  a  year 
ago.    On  the  average,  feed  costs  of  putting  gain  on  cattle  will; pro'ba"bXy. 
"be  lower  this  year  than  last . 

Because  of  an  expected  near-record  carryover  of  old  corn,  total  corn 
supplies  this'-  fall  will  "be  large  if  corn  yields  are  average  or  "better.-  ' 
Tnerefore',  except  in  the  case  of  a  poor  price  outlook  at  the  time.,  a  failrly 
strong  fall  demand  for  cattle  for  feeding  is  likely.    Temand  for  slaughter 
cattle  during  the-  fall  will  "be-  affected  "by  general  demand  conditions  and  "by 
the  supply  of '  competitive.. meats ,  and  may  "be  comparatively  stronger  during 
the  early  fall  than  later  when  most  of  the  spring  pigs"  will  "be  marketed.  - 
Grass-fat  and  other  cattle  not  grain-fed  are  expected  to  continue  in 
.  relatively  "smaller  supply -.  than  gra-in-fed  cattle,  and  their  prices  may 'remain 
unusually  close  to . the  .prices  of  grain-fed  stock.    The  summer  decline  in 
prices  "of  grass-fat  cattle- may  "be  no  greater  than  usual,- 

Hog  Prices  ..to  he  Supported  -  •     ..    •  ' 

'  Through.  March  19'?Q  ■    -  •'     '  '■ 

Support  of  hog  prices  at  90  percent  of  parity,  which  is  mandatory 
through  I)ecem"ber  31?  19^9^  will  he  extended, .through  March  31?  1950-  This 
assurance  of  support  during, the  entire  season  of  marketing  hogs  from  the 
current  sp.3::ing  pig  crop -was  announced  recently  as  a  guide  to  producers,  and 
as  a  means  , of  avoiding  a  glut  of- marketings  in  December  in  the. event  of  a 
reduction,  of  support  prices  the  first  of  next  year.    The  Agricultural  Act 
of  19kQ,.  which  requires  90-percent-of -parity  supports  for  hogs  throughout 
19^9^  also  authorizes  support  later  under  certain  conditions. 

Wool  Production  Down  Again  in  19^fS-;  .  •. -.  •     .  '  . 

To  h£  Still  Smaller  in  19^9 

As  the  number  of  sheep  raised  and  slaughtered  decreased  during  t"ne 
past  severa  1  years ,  the,  quantity  of  shorn  wool' produced  fell  off  from,  a  record 
388  million  pounds  In  19^1-2  .  (grease  basis)  to  23^4-  million  pounds  in  19^8;  a 
25~yea^  low.    The  quantity  of  pulled  wool,  which  increased  to  73.9  million 
pounds  in  19^^i-,  .was  reduced  to  46.6  million  pounds  in  19^8. 

Total  domestic  production  of  280  million  pounds  last  year  was  about 
one-third  of  United  States  cons'omption .    "V/ith  the  single  exception  of  193^? 
this  country  has  consumed  more  apparel  wool  than  it  has  produced  since  at 
.  least.  ,1870.  ••  •  ■ 

Farmers  received  an  average'  price  of  hS,Q  cents  for  shorn  wool  in 
19^18.    This  was  the  highest  price  since  I9I9,  and  considerably  above  the  . 
-  I9U7  price.    However,  wool  prices  have  not  risen  as  much  since  prewar  years 
as  have  prices  of  lamb,  mutton  and  other  m^eats .    Also,  in  comparison  with 
1939  ratios,,  wool  has  not -advanced  in  price  equally  with  cotton  or  rayon 
staple  fiber. 
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"Wool  prices  are  supported  "by  the  Tepartment  of  Agriculture  at 
about  k2  cents  per  pound'. 

Because  of  the  continued  decline  in  sheep  numbers  and  slaughter 
andalso  in  the  size  of  the  lamb  crop,  less  of  both  shorn' and  pulled 
wool  will  be  produced  in  19^9  than.  In  19k&\ 

Cycles  in  Cattle  N'umbers 

C.  A.  Burmeister 
Livestock  Branch 
Production  and  Marketing  Adjninistration 

Soon  after  the  cattle  industry  completed  its  expansion  info  the 
new  land  areas  of  the  country,  ending,  its  era  of  longtime  continuous 
growth,  it  began  a  new  history  of  ialternating  periods  of  increase  and 
decrease  in  nijimbers  and  production.    These  periodic  changes,  which  were 
related  also  to  broad  swings  in  market'ings  and  in  prices,  are  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  cattle  cycle. 

The  similarities  in  the  recurrences  of  up-and-down-swinga  in  the 
Nation's  cattle  n'ombers  have  often  been  noted.    This  a.rticle  is  concerned 
with  the  distinctive  features  of  each  cycle  in  numbers,  with  particular 
reference  to  unusual  conditions  that  have  affected  the  cattle  industry  at 
various  times,  and  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  industry  in  the 
several  regions  of  the  country. 

The  cattle  industry  in  the  United  States  from  its  beginning  has  been 
closely  related  to  the  westward  settlement  of  the  country.    Early  records 
show  that  cattle  were  first  taken  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains  in  179^ 
when  a  herd  was  driven  to  Kentucky  from  the  South  Branch  Valley  of  the 
Potomac  River  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia.    Fattening  cattle  on  corn  west 
of  the  mountains  was  started  in  Ohio  in  the  winter  of  l8o4-05  and  the 
animals  thus  fed  were  driven  over  the  mountains  to  market  in  Baltimore 
the  following  spring.    Cattle  raising  was  started  in  Texas  by  Spanish 
explorers  and  colonists  around  I69O,  and  throughout  the  next  100  years  the 
Spaniards  brought  additional  cattle  into  the  T^xas  area.    In  I769  they 
started  the  cattle  industry  in  California.    When  the  Great  Plains  were 
opened  for  settlement  after  the  Civil  War,  Texas  cattle  were  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  stocking  that  area.. 

The  first  published  information  on  the  number  of  cattle  in  tne 
United  States  was  that  revealed  by  the  iSkO  Census,  which  showed  a  total 
of  nearly  I5  million  head  in  the  29  Staies  then  comprising  the  nation. 
Nearly  60  percent  of  these  catole  were  m  the  States  along  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard.    Only  about  7  percent  were  west  of  the  Mississippi  P.iver.  Ten 
years  later,  I85O,  when  there  were  35  States  and  territories,  numbers  had 
increased  to  nearly  I8  million  and  the  Census  reports  showed  them  classified 
as  milk  cows  36  percent,  work  oxen  10  percent,  and  other  cattle  percent. 
Slightly  more  than  half,  of  the  total  at  that  time  was  in  the  Seaboard 
States  and  nearly  I8  percent  were  west  of  the  P.iver.  •  The  latter  included 
nearly  700,000  head  in  the  area  obtained  by  the  addition  of  Texas, 
California  and  Oregon. 
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/I86O,  numbers  totaled  25,6  million  head,  and  one-thr'rd  were  nilk  oows,  less 
than  9  percent  xi^re  work  oxen,  and  ahout  58  percent  v.-ere  other  cattlsc  The 
area  west  of  the  Mississippi  then  had  more  than  51  percent  of  tlie  total  vrhile 
the  Seaboard  States  had  only  ."^5  percento     Numbers  in  the  latter  area  had 
increased  only  7  percent  or  about  600,000  head  in  the  20  years  from  1840. 
I.iost  of  the  increase  of  more  than  10  million  head  in  the  national  totPvl  had 
resulted  primarily  from  the  westv-'-ard  expansion  of  land  settlem.ent  and 
ut: lizotion,  ' 

Data  on  cattle  ni:mb-rs  by  States  on  January  1  of  each  year  arg 
available  for  18G7  to  date.     These  data,  show  five  broad  swings  in  numbers 
during  that  period.     The  first  peak  was  in  1890,  the  last  in  1945,  The 
length  of  the  fo'.ir  upswinr^s  after  the  first  v/as  3  years,  6  years,  6  years 
and  7  years.     The  length  of  the  dovms'-vings  was  6  years,  8  years,  10  years, 
4  years,  and  7.  years  (assuming  the  last  to  be  completed).     Due  to  the 
continued  longtime  grovrth  of  the  cattle  industry,  each  s-aecessive  peak  in 
numbers,  and  each  successive  low  point,  has  been  higher  than  the  previous 
one, 

Beginnrng  with  the  28,6  million  head  in  1867,  the  first  year  of  annual 
figures,  cattle  numbers  increased  steadily  until  they  reached  60  million  in 
1830,     Ex-nansion  occurred  in  all  areas  from  the  mid-west  to  the  7/estern 
Mountain  States,     Leading  in  rate  of  grovrth  vfere  the  Central  Corn  Belt, 
where  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the  world  were  rapidly  being  developed, 
and  Texas,     Texas  had  large  numbers  of  cattle  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  Y/ar, 
more  than  3  million  being  reported  in  the  Census  of  1860,     All  Texas  cattle 
were  then  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  since  the  v;.?stern  half  was  not 
yet  settled.     During  the  tv:o  and  one-iial:'  decades  following  the  Civil  Vi'ar, 
Texas  furnished  large  numbers  of  cattle  for  stocking  the  Northern  Plains 
States  and  its  own  Western  sections,  as  well  as  supplying  great  numbers  for 
slaughter.     By  1891,  the  Texa.s  cattle  industry  had  exmnded  to  almost  10 
million  head,  '".hich  still  is  the  Stats*  s  record. 

About  1890  there  occurred  a  reduction  in  cattle  herds  that  was  large 
and  general  enough  to  be  called  the  first  appearance  of  a  cattle  cycle.  The 
Mountain  States  reduced  numbers  earliest,  in  the  late  80' s.     Texas  was  the 
last  to  show  a  downtrend,  but  from  the  beginning  of  1891  to  the  end  of  1894 
numbers  there  vjere  reduced  drastically  from  9«8  to  6,2  million  head. 
Although  the  cattle  industry  in  Texas  recovered  later it  has  never  regained 
in  numbers  its  preeminence  of  1890, 

Factors  accounting  for  periodic  cl^anges  in  cattle  numbers  are  usually 
both  econom.ic  and  phys-ical,  although  to  some  extent  the  biological  charac- 
teristics of  cattle  raising  also  are  a  factor.     This  first  clear  evidence  of 
a  cyclical  pattern  came  when  the  nurriber  of  grazing  animals  had  increased  to 
about  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  in  use^     In  the  eighties 
cattlemen  were  using  land  resources  throughout  the  Vvest  that  were  available 
at  little  or  no  cost,    "'.'lUch  of  this  land  was  public  domain  and  land  that  had 
been  granted  to  the  railroads.     Cattle  numbers  wer-  expanded  byond  trie  safe 
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capacity  of  those  resources  at  that  time.     Large  amounts  of  British  capital 
had  been, invested  in  the  cattle  business  in  the  Western  States  and  for  a 
time  there  was  great  .-speculative  activity  which  ended  in  heavy  losses  to 
many  operators,  particularly  after  the  severe  winter  of  1886-87, 

Economic  "factors  also  were  important  in  the  experiences  of  the  1880' s 
and  1890' s.     For  several  decades  the.  general  price  level  was  going  through 
a  long  decline  from,  the  high  point  reached  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
This  decline,  culminated  in  the  depression  of  the  early  nineties,  often 
referred  to  as  the  Panic  of  1893,     The  low  prices  and  general  depression  of 
the  early  90' s  proved  difficult  for  cattlemen  to  withstand.    Many  v/ere 
compelled  t.o  sell  out  or  reduce  their  holdings.     Droughts  and  severe  winters 
added  to  their  difficulties,  •-  -  _  . 

Later  in  the  1890' s  the  price  level  turned  .up.     The  improved  economic 
conditions  from  then  until  around  1905  encouraged  expansion  and  numbers  again 
rose.    An  increasing  export  trade  in  both  live  cattle  and  dressed  beef  was 
a  favorable  factor. 

As  has  been  true  in  several  of  the  cycles  in  numbers,  the  cattle 
industry  came  out  of  the  reduction  of  1890-96  and  the  increases  of  1897-1904 
significantly  changed  in  character.     It  had  particularly  shifted  in  its 
regional  pattern.     Cattle  numbers  in  Texas  did  not  recover  to  their  1890 
level- and  in  some  Yfestern  States  the  increases  over  that  level  were  small. 
Numbers  in  the  Corn  Belt  also  showed  but  little  net  gain  over.  18.90,  But 
in  the  Plains  area  north  of  Texas,  cattle  numbers  increased  rapidly.  That 
area  had  responded  only  slightly  to  the  forces  of  1890-95  that  caused 
reductions  elsewhere,  and  in  the  general  expansion  beginning  later  it  was. 
far  in  the  lead.     One  factor  in  this  increase  was  the. delay  in  land  develop- 
ment in  Oklahoma,     Land  there  had  been  set  aside  for  certain  Indian  tribes, 
and  at  first  vj-as  unavailable  for  use  by  cattlemen  and  farmers, 

Betv/een  1902  and  1912,  numbers  decreased  in  the  Corn  Belt,  Plains, 
and  Texas*     The  reduction  probably  resulted  in  part  because  much  of  the  land 
that  previously  had  been  available  to  cattlemen  at  comparatively  low  cost 
7/as  taken  over  by  farmers,   either  through  purchase  or  homesteading ,  and. 
these  farmers  found  it  more  advantageous  to  use  the  land  for  producing 
crops  since  they  v;ere  not  in  position  to  invest  heavily  in  cattle.  Rising 
land  values  caused  many  large  cattle  operators  virho  owned  their  ranches  to 
dispose  of  both  their  land  and  cattle,  .  . 

After  1912,  numbers  rose  again.     The  upswing  in  numbers  was  influenced 
by  the  sharp  rise  in  prices  resulting  because  of  war  inflation  from  1916  to 
1920.     The  decline  in  sheep  numbers  from  1909  to  1917  was  possibly  another 
contributing  factor.     The  increase  in  population  and  the  war  demand  for  meat, 
including  a  much  enlarged  export  trade,  greatly  expanded  the  outlet  for 
beef.     This  World  War  I  expansion  was  noteworthy  because  of  the  rapid  increase 
in  numbers  in  the  VJ'estern  Mountain  States,     Not  until  about  1945  wQre  the 
numbers  of  1918  again  equaled.     Texas  was  comparatively  less  affected  by  the 
1912-18  conditions,  and  expansion  in  its  numbers  v/as  very  moderate.  Severe 
droughts  in  the  State  during  part  of  that  period  may  have  accounted  for  the 
small  increase. 
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The  decline  in  "beef  cattle  niunbers  from  I9I8  to  I928  resulted  from 
a  combination  of  factors  which  made  it  hard  for  cattlemen  to  operate. 
The  number  of  grazing  animals  had  reached  an  all  time  hi^  at  the  end  of 
the  war  in  1918  and  were  excessive  for  the  grazing  resources  availahle. 
Severe  drought  conditions  had  developed  in  some  of  the  important  produc- 
ing areas,  including  Texas  and  some  of  the  Western  States.    Then  came 
the  sharp  downward  readjustment  in  prices  from  the  inflated  war  levels 
which  resulted  in  great  economic  distress  to  agriculture  in  general. 
Many  cattle  producers  who  had  "borrowed  heavily  to  expand  production  found 
it  difficult  to  pay  off  their  loans.    Land  values  had  greatly  increased 
and  much  of  the  grazing  land  had  gone  into  grain  and  cotton.    Up  to  that 
time  the  cattle  industry  had  "been  operating  extensively  on  an  aged  steer 
"basis,  which  required  more  land  per  unit  of  marketa"ble  product  than  now, 
and  which  also  made  for  a  slow  turnover  and  increased  costs,  particularly 
after  land  values  increased.    The  industry  was  faced  with  the  pro"blem  of 
changing  its  methods  so  as  to  speed  up  production  and  reduce  costs.  .The 
decade  of  1918-1928,  therefore,  was  a  period  of  readjustment  in  which  the 
industry  shifted  to  marketing  its  product  at  younger  ages.    Most  of  the 
aged  steers  in  the  herds  disappeared.    The  "breeding  herd  "became  a  larger 
proportion  of  total  cattle  num'bers  while  steers  decreased  in  relation  to 
the  total. 

The  readjustment  was  completed  "by  the  middle  of  the  1920' s.  With 
marked  price  improvement  developing  from  192?  through  1929,  cattle  num'bers 
quickly  expanded  as  cattlemen  retained  more  cows  and  held  down  marketings 
for  slaughter.    The  number  of  horses  and  mules  had  "been  decreasing  and 
this  made  more  grass  and  forage  availa"ble  for  other  livestock.    The  sharp 
drop  in  prices  during  the  depression  years  of  1930-33  caused  producers  to 
hold  "back  cows  since  the  returns  o"btaina"ble  for  such  stock  were  so 
extremelj'-  small,  and  put  pressure  on  them  to  expand  their  operations  in 
order  to  meet  fixed  o"bligations ,    This  accelerated  the  increase  in  total 
cattle  num'bers.    The  upswing  was  checked,  however,  hy  the  drought  of 
193^,  which  was  so  serious  as  to  cause  the  Federal  Government  to  inaugurate 
a  program  to  "buy  cattle  for  slaughter  as  a  means  of  assisting  producers 
during  the  emergency.    Had  this  drought  not  occurred,  cattle  numbers 
probably  would  have  continued  to  increase  until  at  least  1936  and  changes 
in  numbers  since  would  have  been  considerably  different  from  those  which 
occurred.. 

Weather  conditions  during  almost  all  the  period  from  1937  "to  19^8 
were  generally  favorable  for  grass  production  in  most  sections  and  this 
factor,  together  with  rising  prices  resulting  from  war  demands  after  19^0, 
served  as  a,, strong  stimulus  to  increase  cattle  numbers.    Government  price 
controls  during  the  early  war  period  may  have  contributed  some  to  the 
expansion.     In  holding  down  prices  while  demand  was  very  strong  these 
controls  D5jay  have  influenced  cattlemen  to  hold  back  some  young  stock  from 
Bale,  loo'king  ahead  to  the  time  when  prices  would  rise  following  release 
from  con-trols. 
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The  all-time  peak  in  cattle  numbers  came  at  the  end  of  1944. 
The  decline  from  this  peak,  which  continued  until  the  beginning  of  . 

1948,  resulted  from  conditions  entirely  different  from  those  causing 
the  do-^swings  in  preidous  cycles.    Grazing  resources  were  ample  for 
the  cattle  on  hand  and  prices  were  about  the  most  favorable  ever 
reached. .  Apparently  some  of  the  selling  was  a  completion  of  cattle- 
men's plans  made  during  price  control.    Apparently,  too,  producers 
sold  more  cattle  than  they  were  raising  each  year  because  cattle 
prices  seemed  higher  than  could  be  sustained.    The  excess  selling  for 
slaughter,  however,  was  confined  largely  to  steers,  calves,  and  milk 
cows.    The  beef  breeding  heed  was  maintained  intact  but  dairymen  culled 
their  milk  cows  closely  so  as  to  eliminate  the  inefficient  producers. 
The  number  of  beef-breeding  cows  in  relation  to  number  of  other  cattle 
is  now  the  largest  on  record. 

For  the  first  53, years  of  available  yearly  statistics,  the  only 
breakdown  bf  cattle  numbers  was  into  milk  cows  and  all  other  cattle. 
The  cyclical  pattern  .in  numbers  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
cattle  other  than  milk  cows.    The  cattle  cycle,  therefore,  could  more 
properly  be  called  a  beef  cattle  cycle*    The  experience  of  1945  to 

1949,  when  numbers-  of .  dairy  cattle  declined  more  than  those  of  beef 
cattle,  is  a  notable  exception.  "  ' 

.  The  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  Nation  trended  almost  continuously 
upv;ard  from  the  date  of  -earliest  records  uni-il  1934  when  they  totaled 
26,9  mdllion  hea.d,  an  increase  of  18.7  million  head  in  6I  years.  In 
the  next  four  years,  or  until  1938,  numbers  decreased  2„5  million  head 
but  most  of  this  reduction  resulted  because  of  the  severe  droughts  in 
1934  and  1936  and  occurred  in  the  areas  most  severely  affected  by  those 
droughts.    From  1938  to  1945  milk  cow  numbers  increased  to  27,8  million 
head,  the  all-time  peak.    The  decline  since,  brought  them  down  tO'24»5  mil- 
lion at  the  beginning  of  1949 >  about  the  sarnie  number  as  at  the  1938  low 
point , 

Although  varying  from  year  to  year  in  cj'-clical  ups  and  downs.  Cattle 
numbers  throughout  the  long  period  have  traced  a  gradually  rising  trend, 
NuiTibers  on  January  1,  1945  were  an  all-time  record,  and  those  on  January  1, 
1949,  although  8  percent  fewer  than  four  years  earlier,  were  substantially 
greater  than  in  any  year  before  1943.    To  a  large  degree,  this  gradual 
rise  in  cattle  mambers  in  the  last  three  decades  has  been  made  possible 
by  a  decrease  in  numbers  of  other  for age- consuming  animals,  particularly 
horses  and  mules«  •. 

Cattle  comprise  the  larger  part  of  the  domestic  livestock  that 
are  classified  primarily  as  grazing  animals,,  the  others  being  horses, 
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mules,  and  sheep.    In  terms  of  aiiimal  grazing  units^  all  cattle  in  the 
late  sixties  represented  60  percent  of  the  total  animal  grazing  units, 
in  the  country,    Ti^ey  held  «tt  about  this  proportion  or  slightl7,r  higher 
until  after  1930. From  1932  to  1944  the  prcporticn  increased  from 
68  to  75  percent  and  since  1944  it  has  ra„iged  up  to  nearly  80. percent, 
the  latter  figure    being  reacned  at  the  beginning  of  1949.    This  rise  • 
from  60  to  SOVpercent  since  1867  indicates  the  extent  to  which  cattle 
have  increased  in  relation  to  v;ork  stock  end  sheep  and  ha^ve  become  one 
predominant  users  of  the  Nation's  grazixig  and  forage  resources  as  numoers 
of  these  two  Iritter  groups  of  animals  have  been  reduced.. 

.  Cyclical  variations  in  the  total  number  of  animal  grazing  units 
have  reflected  the  corresponding  variations  in  cattle  numbers,  because 
of  the  dominance  of  cattle  in  the  total.    But  for  several  decades  the 
total  gr-izing  units  have  shoivTi  no  general  increase.    The  record  number 
of  80  million  units  reached  in  1944  was  only  2  percent  larger  thar.  the 
previous  record  reached  in  19i9>  although  17  percent  above  the  low  point 
in  1939  following  the  great  droughts  of  the  thirties ^    The  number  of 
grazing  units  is  now  near  the  low  points  of  around  68  million  reached  in 
1939,  1928,  and  1912o    It  is  far  below  the  safe  maximum,  carrying  capacity 
of  the  co^ontr-y's  grazing  and  forage  resources  nnd  is  .a^.,a,level  where  the 
dov/nward  trend  in  total  numbers  of  grazing  animals  usually  reverses  itself  • 
The  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  ^d.11  continue  to  decrease  a;id  in  .  10  "years 
probably  will  be  only  about  half  cf  the  present  num.ber  of  slightly  more 
than  8  million  head^    There  is  little  prospect  that  sheep  numbers  will 
increase  materially  in  the  next  few  years.    Milk  cow. numbers  probably 
vdll  increase  but  slowly.    This  leaves  b^ef  cattle  as  the  only  posoibilit" 
for  increasing  the  n^imber  of  grazing  animals  to  a  level  m.ore  in  line  -.viTh 
the  grazing  resources.    Utilization  of  these  resources  at  their  maxim;am 
safe  carrjn-ng  capacitjr  would  permit  exprnding  total  cattle  numbers  to  a 
level  considerably  above  their  previous  peak,  in  1945^- 

There  are  som-e  indications  now  that  the  dov.Tiward  trend  in  beef 
cattle  numbers  which  started  in  1945  Tn.3.j  have  ended  in  1948.    If  this 
proves  to  be  correct  it  is  the  shortest  dovnsv.-ing  of  record.  Cattle 
numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1949  shov;ed  slight  increases  in  beef  cov/s, 
beef  heifers  ,and  calves^  and  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  ste<3rs. 
The  increase  in  steers  is  not  indicative  of  a  reversal  in  trend  in 
cattle  numbers  since  it  is  primtarily  a  reflection  of  the  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  this  vear.    The  increase 
in  beef  cows,  only  33,000  head^  was  too  small  to  be  accepted  as  an 
indication  of  change  in  trend,  but  the  increase  in  calves  and  in  beef 
heifers  was  large  enough  to  be  so  considered.    The  miarked  reduction  frrom 
a  year  earlier  in  the  slaughter  of  calves  and  female  stock  during  Janu.ary 
and  February  m.ay  be  considered  aD  further  evidence  that  beef  cattle  taiser's' 
are  begirjimg  to  hold  back  breeding  stock  to  increase  cattle  num.bers  xnd 
that  an  upvrard  phase  of  the  beef-cattle  cycle  may  be  starting. 
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^  ■    Although  milk  cow  numbers  were  further  reduced  in  1948,  there 
was  slight  increase  in  heifer  calves  kept  for  future  replacements  and 
expansion  in  dairy  herds.    It  is  thus  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain, 
that  the  downward  trend  in  dairy  cattle  mil  be  reversed  in  1950.  Becaus 
of  high  labor  requirements  in  dairying,  dairymen  in  the  future  may  make 
a  greater  effort  to  m.aintain  or  increase  milk  production  by  keeping  more 
productive  cows  and  this  would  tend  to  prevent  any  large  increase  in 
milk  cow  numbers. 

If  cattle  numbers  should  increase  from  the  present  level  of 
78«5  niillion  at  about  the  same  yearly  percentage  rate  as  in  the  upsmngs 
of  the  two  previous  cycles,  the  total  at  the  end  of- three  years  would  . 
be  slightly  above  86  million  and  if  continued  thereafter  would  set  a  _ 
new  record  each  7year.    This  rate  of  increase,  however,  cannot .  be 'attained 
without  first  reducing  the: level  of  slaughter  below  that  of  1948_  and  1949 
arid  holding  back  considerably  more  female;  stock  for  expanding  the  cattle 
breeding  herd,  ,     •        •    ■  . 

The  earlier  discussion  pointed  out  the  incidence  of  cyclical 
changes  in  cattle  n^ambers  at  various  times  in  different  cattle  raising 
regions.    In  recent  years  the  c7/"cles  in  the  various  regions.. have  been 
more  nearly  alike  as  to  timing  and  pattern.    In  general,  the  interior, 
regions  have  had .more  pronounced  cycles  than  have  the  areas  on  either 
seacoast. 

The  North  Atlantic  States  show  little  evidence  of  cyclical  changes 
comparable  with  those  of  other  areas.    Cattle  excluding  milk  cows  in  thos 
States  increased  from  186?  to  1871,  then  decreased  moderately  to  1874  and 
rose  to  their  all-time  peak  in  1880,    From,  that  3rear  to  1910  (a  period  of 
30' years)  the  trend  was  irregularly  downward  with  no  indications  of  cycli 
cal  change*    Fromi  1910  to  1920,  they  increased  and  from  1920  to  1926  they 
decreased,  reaching  a  new  low  in  the  latter  year.    This  upswing  and  do-wn- 
■  swing  comprised  a  cycle  much  like  those  occurring  in  other  areas.  From 
1926  to  1949,  the  trend  in  the  area  was  generally  upward,  and  num^bers  in 
1949  were  57  percent  larger  .than  in  1926,  but  40  percent  below  the  1880 
high  point c    Apparently  the  factors  which  caused  changes  in  beef  cattle 
numbers  in  other  areas  over  the  long  period  were  less  operative  in  this 
area,  or  they  had  very  little  effect  on  beef  cattle  production  in  the 
area. 

The  variations  or  swings  in  beef  cattle  numbers  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  show  more  evidence  of  cyclical  patterns  than  those  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States. .but  less  than  elsewhere.    The  long  trend 
since  the  early  eighties  has  been  slightly  upward  but  vdth  two  down- 
ward m^ovements  the  largest  of  which  occurred  in  the  early  1920^s.  From 
1938  to  1947  numbers  increased  nearly  40  percent  to  a  new  all-time  high* 
Much  of  that  increase  occurred  in  Florida,    Comparatively  large  increases 
also  occurred  in  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Maryland, 
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In  the  South  Central  States,  east  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where 
cotton  has  long  been  a  major  crop,  beef  cattle  numbers  have  shov/n  well 
defined  cyclical  patterns  since  1882,  but  have,  trended  steadily  higher. 
The  greatest  increase  occurred  after  1940,  and  has  been  nearly  held. 
Present  numbers  are  only  a  little  below  their  1944  peak. 

The  East  North  Central  States  have  had  variations  in  beef  cattle 
numbers  of  smaller  intensity  than  in  the  areas  further  west.    From  1928 
to  1944,  the  trend  in  this  area  was  almost  continuousi^ upward  to  a  new 
all-time  high,  there  being  only  a  slight  interruption  in  1934«  The 
area,  therefore,  did  not  experience  a  cyclical  pattern  during  this  period 
like    that  in  some  of  the  other  areas  in  which  numbers  declined  from  1934 
to  1938.    This  was  because  it  was  affected  to  only  a  very  moderate  extent 
by  the  drought  conditions  of  1934  and  1936,  and  it  received  a  considerable 
number  of  the  cattle  moved  out  of  the  areas  more  seriously  affected  by 
these  droughts.    Since  1944,  when  the  last  peak  was  reached,  numbers  have 
decjreased  only  moderately  in  this  area. 

In  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  excluding  the  Pacific 
States,    where  beef  cattle  comprise  the  greater  part  of  all  cattle,  beef 
cattle  numbers  hit  high  and  low  points  in  about  the  same  years  as  did 
cattle  numbers  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    Outstanding  differences  in 
trends  in  those  areas  have  already    been  noted.    Cattle  numbers  in  the 
entire  western  area  are  now  much  larger  than  they  were  at  the  1928  and 
1938  lows,  and  are  nearer,  the  1945  peak  than  are  numbers  in  most  other 
areas  of  the  United  States,    But  because  of  decreasing  numbers  of  sheep 
and  workstockj . the  total  numbers  of  animal  grazing  units  in  the  West  are 
near  the  low  points  of  the  last  32  year. 

States  in  the  Western  fringe  of  the  Mountain  States,  from  Idaho 
to  Arizona,  have  had  comparatively  stable  cattle  numbers  except  for  an 
expansion  during  World  War  I,    In  the  Pacific  Coast  States  also,  the 
fluctuations  in  numbers  have  been  rather  small  and  have  represented  short 
deviations  from  a  rising  trend.    In  the  Pacific  States  dairy  cattle  com- 
prise   nearly  60  percent  of  the  total  of  all  cattle. 
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ALL  CATTLE:  NUMBER  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1, 
EASTERN  REGION,  1867-1949 
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ALL  CATTLE:  NUMBER  ON  FARMS  JANUARY  1, 
WESTERN  REGION.  1867-1949 


MILLIONS 
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Nebraska.  Kansas, 
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Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado 
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NortA  Dakota.  South  Dakota 
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Washington,  Oregon,  California 
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Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada 
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Table  2  -  AIX  CATTlSj    HnMHffl  OH  PAHIIS  JAKAiSr  1,  BY  RB3I(H3p  1867-1947 

(000  OKlttod) 
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Ohio  1 

111.  t 

Mioh.,  t 

s 

South  t 

3 

5. 

Dek. 

t 
t 

« 

t 
1 

Kont. , 

s 
i 

K.  Mex. 

t 
t 

1 

Idaho,  » 

■ffaah,. 

i.tl.  t 

JAl^  1 

Cent.  1 

3. 

Dak. 

1 

Tezas 

t 

Colo. 

I 

Arts. 

1 

Utah,  « 

1 

spates  1 

1 

Ho.  g 

Idnii.  s 

Stfttea  1 
t 

States  1 

„i/  « 

i 

! 

okia.  ; 

1 

< 
a 

> 

1 

s 

Her.  « 

s 

Calif. 

1867  ' 

5,363 

3,012 

3,814 

1,891 

5,428 

3,52S 

21 

5y500 

250 

040 

211 

1,209 

1388  • 

5,517 

8,138 

5,961 

1,506 

8,894 

3,486 

25 

6S5 

6,400 

311 

370 

228 

1,334 

1869  ' 

5(667 

3,105 

4,201 

1,618 

8,486 

3,481 

51 

733 

5,500 

391 

391 

247 

1,474 

1870  ' 

5,875 

3,166 

4,S72 

1,733 

3,476 

3,661 

42 

878 

5, too 

459 

407 

275 

1,633 

1871  ' 

6,92S 

S,S24 

4,581 

1,914 

3,654 

5,668 

49 

1,034 

6,000 

647 

435 

523 

1,7S3 

X87a  ' 

5„349 

3,492 

4,932 

2,056 

3,642 

3,787 

58 

1,228 

4,800 

652 

478 

S7S 

1,749 

1873  ' 

5,864 

8,653 

5,267 

2,169 

8,687 

•5,768 

67 

1,870 

4,600 

780 

640 

417 

1.778 

1874  ' 

5,829 

3,462 

5,665 

2,300 

8,781 

5,602 

76 

1,556 

4,620 

916 

561 

605 

1,779 

1375  * 

5,950 

8,246 

6,660 

2,897 

3,681 

S.686 

87 

1,SS9 

4,800 

1,016 

626 

670 

1,786 

1876  ' 

6,015 

8,167 

5,816 

2,607 

8,866 

5,966 

101 

1,608 

5,100 

1,149 

679 

625 

1,746 

1877  ' 

6,187 

8,222 

5,760 

2,521 

3,784 

4,129 

121 

1.817 

5,400 

1,387 

736 

365 

1,704 

1878  * 

6,824 

3,357 

5,970 

2,691 

S,8M 

4,408 

146 

2,102 

5,750 

1,657 

511 

70S 

1,684 

1879  ' 

6,432 

3,482 

6,311 

2,898 

4.081 

4,666 

171 

2,396 

6,000 

1,783 

377 

762 

1,891 

1880  ' 

8,500 

8,641 

6,891 

8,085 

4,086 

4,649 

206 

2,799 

6,200 

1,887 

975 

810 

1,781 

1881  ' 

6,405 

3,649 

7,556 

8,043 

4,091 

4,661 

239 

8.019 

6.600 

1,866 

1,042 

850 

1,792 

1882  ' 

6,290 

5,465 

7,538 

3,108 

4,180 

4,575 

282 

5,^0 

7,000 

1.998 

1,128 

850 

1,808 

1883  • 

6,180 

3,376 

7,618 

3,218 

4,197 

4,607 

841 

4,229 

7,234 

2,339 

1,281 

680 

1,387 

1884  • 

6,136 

3,606 

7,499 

S,4OT 

4,260 

4,706 

435 

4,910 

7,873 

2,736 

1,457 

898 

1,954 

1865  ' 

6,074 

3,596 

7,903 

3,708 

4.288 

4,863 

662 

5,267 

8,522 

2,994 

1,639 

817 

2,04S 

1886  • 

6,061 

S,702 

8,788 

3.899 

4.1SS 

6,037 

900 

5,899 

6,587 

3,320 

1,815 

9-56 

2,268 

1887  ' 

6,<»6 

8,780 

9,462 

4,066 

4.121 

6,176 

1,150 

5,456 

6,826 

3,SS0 

1.949 

965 

1888  ' 

6,066 

5,794 

10.012 

4,405 

4,158 

6,400 

1,250 

6,169 

9,515 

3^305 

2,093 

985 

2,457 

1889  • 

6,167 

5,765 

10,466 

4,556 

4,117 

6,586 

1,090 

6,292 

9,212 

3,146 

2,228 

1,040 

2.536 

1890  ' 

6,  US 

5,707 

10,500 

4,457 

4,089 

5,745 

1,096 

5,788 

9,474 

2,977 

2,820 

1.052 

2,387 

1391  ' 

6,060 

3,506 

10,440 

4,308 

4,117 

5.749 

1,150 

5,858 

9,805 

2,919 

2,250 

1.06S 

2.731 

1892  ' 

6,0 

S„S6S 

10,140 

4.019 

4,130 

5,573 

1,139 

6,974 

8,841 

2,878 

2,190 

1,060 

2,720 

1895  ' 

6,000 

3,181 

9,073 

5,846 

4,046 

6,3S9 

1,119 

8,766 

8,151 

2.885 

2,085 

l.OSO 

2,541 

1894  ' 

5,799 

3,012 

8,335 

S,88S 

8,927 

8,173 

1,092 

6,538 

6,779 

2,740 

1,991 

1.0S3 

2,421 

18»5  * 

6,682 

2,934 

7,662 

8,829 

3,841 

4,969 

1,076 

6,457 

6,249 

2,606 

1,816 

1,006 

2.886 

1896  ' 

5,546 

2,805 

6,566 

3,822 

8,766 

4,766 

1,162 

5,762 

6,449 

2,554 

1,697 

982 

2,337 

1897  • 

5,521 

2,843 

7,954 

5,839 

3,904 

4,625 

1,258 

6,492 

6.462 

2,592 

1,712 

1,021 

2,516 

1898  * 

5,476 

3,028 

8,797 

4,044 

3.947 

4,560 

1,415 

7,305 

6,928 

2,496 

1,671 

1.065 

2,225 

1899  • 

5,594 

3,203 

9,511 

4,286 

3,93* 

4,571 

1„848 

7,S4^ 

7  J  493 

2,633 

1,646 

1,120 

2,341 

1900  » 

5,57S 

5,860 

10,576 

4,673 

3,942 

4,690 

1,309 

8,757 

8,113 

2.744 

1.693 

1,162 

2,455 

1901  • 

6.820 

8,468 

11,082 

4,952 

4,006 

4,903 

a, 059 

9,301 

8,672 

S.OSO 

1,735 

1,173 

2,612 

1902  < 

6,566 

3,439 

10,956 

5,226 

4,044 

5,200 

2,285 

9,444 

9,334 

5,305 

1,787 

1,186 

2,717 

1903  > 

5,594 

3,483 

3,Ste 

11,469 

5.336 

4,181 

5,475 

2,386 

9,779 

8,920 

3,396 

1,876 

1,164 

5,005 

1904  * 

5,594 

11„261 

5,618 

4,211 

5,795 

2,40!} 

9,991 

6,614 

5,325 

2,026 

1,171 

3,165 

190S  » 

5,561 

3,283 

11,155 

5,542 

4,506 

6,932 

2,416 

9,666 

8,405 

3,357 

2,ieo 

1.202 

3,136 

1906  » 

5,502 

5,163 

10,830 

6,639 

4,367 

5,728 

2.466 

9,157 

8,260 

3,269 

2,275 

1,225 

5,136 

1907  » 

5,339 

8,113 

10,489 

6,787 

4,370 

5,609 

2.356 

8,717 

8,095 

3,125 

2,350 

1,280 

5,112 

1908  « 

5,186 

3,066 

10,127 

6,784 
6,771 

4,417 

5,496 

2,315 

8,250 

7,843 

3,035 

2,259 

1,225 

S,0<<6 

1909  t 

6,06S 

2,971 

9,758 

4,468 

6,400 

2,222 

8,248 

7,414 

2.956 

2,150 

1,269 

3,156 

1910  1 

4.893 

3,040 

9,504 

6,356 

4,478 
4,4^9 

5,256 

2,120 

7,789 

6,900 

2,767 

2,068 

1.286 

3,072 

1911  1 

*,910 

3,066 

9,042 

5,740 

5,233 

1,970 

7,423 

6,600 

2,S64 

1,981 

1.281 

2,847 

1912  « 

4,886 

3,019 

8,612 

8,685 

4,460 

6,178 

1,886 

6,934 

6,500 

2,523 

1,966 

1.503 

2.855 

1915  « 

4,842 

2,993 

8,620 

6,028 

4,463 

5,110 

2,058 

6,997 

6,4<X) 

2,740 

2,170 

1,525 

2.948 

1914  1 

4,846 

3,165 

8,916 

6,590 

4,517 

6,598 

2.269 

6,941 

6,800 

3,083 

2,445 

1,584 

5.114 

1915  » 

4,912 

3,480 

9,301 

7,024 

4,570 

6,681 

2,619 

7,861 

7,800 

S.541 

2,810 

1,438 

3.362 

1916  > 

5,028 

8,505 

9,486 

7,421 

4,678 

5,947 

2.891 

8,397 

7,900 

3,878 

3,150 

1,559 

5.595 

1917  « 

5,063 

3,673 

9,818 

7,586 

4,742 

6,559 

5,419 

9,183 

8,000 

4,302 

5,455 

1.691 

5,908 

1918  » 

5,139 

3,675 

10,327 

7,517 

4,872 

S.650 

5,671 

9,745 

7,600 

4,706 

3,605 

1.770 

3,765 

1919  « 

5,189 

8,620 

10,027 

7,674 

4,939 

6,861 

3,746 

9,242 

7,500 

4,802 

3,895 

1,338 

3,611 

1920  » 

5,190 

3,475 

10,128 

7,658 

4,943 

6,572 

3,725 

8,203 

7,800 
8,100 

4,077 

3,320 

1,801 

5.512 

1921  » 

6,079 

3,411 

9.622 

7,567 

4,857 

6,586 

5,411 

7,965 

5,811 

3,375 

1,720 

5,411 

1922  > 

5,054 

3,286 

9,484 

7,626 

4.744 

6,510 

5,525 

8,G83 

8,250 

3,958 

3.592 

1,720 

3,481 

1923  « 

4,923 

3,180 

9,710 

7,579 

4,615 

5,952 

5,440 

8,182 

8,100 

5,855 

2,964 

1,755 

3,501 

1924  1 

4.709 

8,068 

9,608 

7,549 

4,482 

5,684 

5,517 

8,536 

7,600 

3,725 

2,761 

1,765 

5,542 

1825  « 

4,472 

2,936 

9,159 

7,294 

4,241 

5,486 

5,416 

8,077 

7,100 

5,600 

2,580 

1,«37 

5,568 

1S28  « 

4,549 

2,902 

8,857 

7,208 

4.010 

6,280 

5,264 

7,714 

6,450 

5,493 

2,257 

1.554 

5„258 

1927  1 

4,801 

2,899 

8,4G5 

7,060 

3,794 

5,175 

2,851 

7,162 

6,200 

5,529 

2,197 

1,490 

3.275 

1928  « 

4,888 

2,875 

8,061 

6,985 

3,772 

5,219 

2,800 

7,228 

6,950 

5,292 

1,991 

1,436 

3,332 

1929  < 

4,506 

2,927 

8,502 

7,120 

5,788 

6,551 

2,955 

7,690 

6.266 

3,589 

1,865 

1,408 

5,351 

1930  1 

4,647 

8,013 

6,662 

7,477 

5,855 

6,468 

5,121 

8,065 

6,500 

5,470 

1,970 

1,387 

3,368 

1931  t 

4,656 

3,066 

8,980 

7,720 

3,949 

6,719 

5,238 

8,612 

6,604 

5,641 

2,000 

1,443 

5,455 

1932  « 

4,759 

3,246 

9,591 

7,952 

4,207 

6,210 

5,456 

8,940 

6,890 

5,716 

2,103 

1,485 

s.-ies 

1933  > 

4,869 

3,437 

9,826 
"10,176 

8,224 

4,506 

6,782 

5,898 

9,660 

7,605 

4,020 

2,296 

1,550 

3,606 

1934  I 

4,379 

3,645 

8,420 

4,732 

7,181 

4,061 

10,590 

8.410 

4,627 

2,507 

1.642 

3,702 

1986  « 

4,760 

3,565 

9,751 

7,815 

4,799 

7,285 

2,861 

9.251 

7.222 

5,978 

2,258 

1,637 

3,818 
8.^44 

1936  t 

4,748 

3  f  &95 

9,892 

7,905 

4.628 

6,781 

5,075 

8,993 

6.861 

5,689 

2,217 

1,619 

1937  • 

4.810 

5.607 

9,505 

8,047 

4,448 

6,676 

2,650 

8,030 

7,647 

3,266 

2,271 

1,653 

4,090 

1938  r 

4,865 

5,488 

9,461 

8,175 

4,875 

6.665 

2,653 

7,445 

7,246 

3,140 

2,208 

1,508 

4,025 

1939  t 

4.940 

3,694 

9,619 

8,322 

4,463 

6,846 

2,703 

7,646 

7,028 

5,254 

2,118 

1,608 

3,998 

1940  « 

4,992 

S,71S 

10,329 

8,605 

4,573 

7,095 

2,845 

8,044 

6,958 

5,869 

2,127 

1,668 

4,008 

1941  > 

6,028 

5,805 

11,064 

8,998 

4.739 

7,245 

5,223 

8,707 

7,306 

3,545 

2,164 

1,646 

4,29S 

1942  > 

5,027 

5,919 

11,482 

9,321 

4,911 

7,607 

3,676 

9,641 

7.964 

3,911 

2,266 

1,746 

4,654 

194S  • 

6.099 

4,064 

11,999 

9,676 

6,226 

8.251 

5,965 

10,947 

8,631 

4,897 

1944  > 

6,280 

4,194 

12,370 

9,957 

6,598 
5,603 

8.758 

4,365 

11,415 

9,028 

4,840 

2,379 

2.002 

5,152 

1945  > 

5,366 

4,162 

12,550 

9,846 

8.851 

4,526 

11,557 

9,209 

4,811 

2,265 

2,059 

5,020 

1946  > 

5,239 

4,0(S 

11,478 

9,654 

5,502 

8.753 

4,515 

10,616 

9,025 

4.829 

2,217 

1.988 

4,982 

1947  t 

6,237 

4,004 

11.643 

9,566 

5,575 

8,6ie 

4,215 

10,188 

8,936 

4.613 

2,100 

1.968 

4,662 

194G  < 

'5,226 

3,911 

10,720 

8JBS8 

5,527 

8,177 

u,og6 

9.628 

8,578 

U,7O0 

2.019 

2.00U 

U.650 

iguca/ 

5,30$ 

3.871 

10.797 

8,86s 

5.W3 

8.099 

i+,iU6 

9.983 

8.?35 

^,860 

2.033 

2.093 

'♦,739 

1/ Ezolodlsg  OklahoBft  and  Tezaa. 
"i/  PrellBinajy. 
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Livestos!:  prices  per  100  pounds  (Bz=spt  ■where  noted),  aiarketings  and  slaughter 
statistics,  by  speciss,    February  1949  with  cosiparisons 


Prices 


Item 


Annual      '•  January- February  t 


1948 


IS  49 


;1938-  47  Ay; 
:  Dol. 


1948 


1S4S 


Dol. 


Cattle  and  oalTBs  : 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hand:  : 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prizne  :  16.19 

Good  :  14.73 

Hedium   12.88 

CoiHEon. :  10.73 

All  grades                                        :  14.66 

All  trades,  Coaha  :   

All  grades,  Sioux  City  : 

Cows,  Chicago,  -Jood  grade  :  11.41 

Cows,  Chicago,  Cutter  and  Conaon  l/, ....... :  8. 29 

Vealers:     Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  :  14.39 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City.....:  11.97 
Average  price  received  by  farmers:  : 

3eef  cattle  :  10.86 

Veal  calves  :  12,22 

Hogs  : 
Average  market  prise,  Chicago:  ; 

Barrows  and  gilts  .:  13.07 

Sows                                                                  ;  12.20 

All  Durchases  ;  12.89 

Average  price  received  by  faraers :  : 

Hogs                                                               ;  12.38 

Com,  cents  per  bushel.   95.3 

Hog-com  price  ratio  (farm  basis)  2/  : 

Forth  Central  Region  :  14. 4 

United  States  t  13.3 

Sheep  and  Lambs  : 

LaTibs,  Good  and  Choice  s laugh. ,  Chicago  3/.:  14.02 

Feeding  lambs.  Good  and  Choice,  Ckoaha  :  12.37 

Ewes,  jood  ajid  Choice,  Chicago  :  6.35 

Average  orice  received  by  farcifirs:  : 

Sheep..  :  5.72 

Leunbs.  ....:  11.88 

Meat  : 
Wholesale,  Chicago:  : 

Steer  beefj  carcass  (Good  500-600  lb.)...:  21.28 

Composite  hog  products  (inol.  lard)  4/      :  21.39 

Lamb  carcasses  (Good  30-40  lb.)  :  23.66 

B.L.S.  index  retail  tieat  prices  S/.  ..:  124.3 

3LS  index  wholesale  aeet  prices  "6  /  ,  . :   

Index  incone  of  industrial  workers  1935-  : 

3S  :  IOC  :  228.3 


33, 08 
28.73 
24.80 
21.38 
27.80 


22.15 
16.84 
28.78 
25.23 

20.80 
23.45 


24.77 
21.76 

24.48" 


Dol. 


27.51 

H3.S6 
?  J.  .45 

;.  ■ .  44 

22.  09 
21.6: 
18.. 14 
16.04 
31.83 
21.70 


Jan. 
Dol. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


tef: 


36.80 
30.36 
25.69 
21.82 

2y.ie 


Dol. 


30.57 
27.10 
23.91 
20.95 


Dol. 


29.41 
24.72 
22.41 
20.49 

22. §4 


19.35 
24.70 


19.76 
16.45 


19.45 


16.74 
30.41 
26.31 

21.50 
24.40 


27.06 
23.93 
26.71 


21.12 
16.94 
27.15 
24.15 

20.10 

22.50 


22.48 
19.58 
is. 25 


22.53 
19.15 
16.46 
32.60 
22.15 

20.00 
25.10 


19.74 
16.40 


19. 4€ 


24.15 
219.0 

11.2 
11.0 

24.19 

21.11 
12.72 

21.50. 


44.48 
41.73 
43.32 
225.7 
239.4 

356.7 


19.85 

iie.o 

17.2 
16.8 

24.52 

11.02 

9.20 
21.70 


37.90 
35.79 
45.89 
220.2 
217.6 


26.70 

246  .0 

10.6 
10.8 

25.43 
21.78 
12.52 

9.32 
22.20 


47.15 
43.97 
44.72 
233.4 
248.0 

359.4 


21.60 
192.0 

11.6 
11.2 

22.95 
20.44 
12.91 

9.31 
20.80 


41.80 
59.47 
41.92 
218.0 
230.7 

354.0 


20.10 

125.0 

16.4 
16.1 

24.66 

10.85 

9.17 
21.90 


39.47 
36.20 
46.90 
228.2 
222.8 

361.8 


Dol. 


25.61 
22.99 
20.49 
18.39 
22.2b 
21.34 
20.68 
17.52 
IE. 61 
31.06 
21.25 

18.70 
24.30 


19.78 
16.50 


15'.  44 


19.60 
112.0 

18.1 
17.5 

24.38 

11.19 

9.24 
21.50 


36.33 
36.38 

'-•4.88 
212.3 
212.5 


Dol. 


20.50 
24.50 


20.00 
118.  C 

17.5 
16.9 


10.10 
23.60 


Livestook 
^it" 


Marketing  and  Slaughter  Statistics 


M€at-3.ninial  marketings: 

Iniix  QUEbers  (1935-39  =  100)... 
Stocker  and  Feeder  shipments  to  6 
Corr.  Belt  States: 
Ce-tle  and  calves 
Sheep  and  lambs. . , 
Slaxighter  under  Federal  Ln.spac"Cioa 
Jfumber  7  / 

Cattle....  ....... 

Calves   

Sheep  and  lambf 

Hogs'.  

Percent  sows  are  o.  nog/ 
Average  live-weight; 

Cattle. 

Calves.  ... 
Sheep  s-ni  Lanbi 

F.ogs. .  ■  

v.eat  Production: 
Be«f  

Veal  

temh  and  mutton  

Pork  (excluding  lard)...  

Storage  stocks  first  of  aionth: 

Eeef  

Veal  

Lemb  and  mutton  

Pork  

"-•tal  n«at  and  neat  orodiiets. . 


Uious. 
Tboua. 


134 


138 


162 
146 


138 


165 
225 


162 


103 
81 


115 


59 
64 


152 


94 
151 


123 


72 
74 


■  Ihous. 

11.1,943 

2,289 

2,120 

1,312 

977 

1,126 

994 

Thovs . 

:  6,111 

1,097 

960 

586 

511 

484 

476 

la, 541 

2,556 

2,280 

1,347 

1,209 

1,235 

1,046 

49.529 

8,969 

9,456 

5,223 

3,748 

5,377 

4,080 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

round 

£42 

347 

985 

940 

957 

980 

991 

Pound 

202 

184 

191 

192 

175 

202 

180 

Pound 

90 

96 

97 

97 

100 

97 

98 

Pound 

271 

254 

253 

254 

255 

255 

250 

Mil.  lb. 

i  5,972 

1,131 

1,152 

637 

495 

596 

556 

Hil.  lb. 

687 

110 

101 

61 

49 

54 

47 

Mil.  lb. 

807 

116 

103 

60 

56 

56 

48 

Mil.  lb. 

6,983 

1,277 

1,326 

746 

531 

762 

563 

Mil.  lb. 

175 

176 

149 

161 

141 

Kil.  lb. 

21 

17 

?1 

20 

18 

Hil.  lb. 

20 

19 

26 

22 

20 

Mil.  lb. 

527 

659 

4«9 

585 

612 

Mil.  lb. 

857 

996 

763 

889 

907 

ijitil  July  1939  changed  to  Cutter  and  Comnon.     Z/  Number  of  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  ^alue  to  100 
ve  Hogs.     3/  Wooled  lambs.     4/  Caloulated  from  value  of  71.32  pounds  of  fresh  and  cured-hog  products 
5/  1935-39  =  100.    6/  1926  a  100.    7/'  1948-49  slau^ter  excludes  Hawaii  and  Virgin  Islands. 
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